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R E P O E T. 


To  Eis  Excellency  John  H.  Gear,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Iowa: 

Dear  Sir:  I have  the  lionor  herewitli  to  transmit  to  you  my  re- 

port, as  State  delegate  to  the  recent  meetings  of  “The  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction,”  and  “ The  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Protection  of  the  Insane  and  the  Prevention  of  In- 
sanity;” both  of  which  were  held  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
June  29th  and  30th,  and  July  1st  and  2d,  1880. 


A STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES. 

The  recommendation  of  the  president  of  the  conference,  in  his 
annual  address,  that  a permanent  statistical  bureau  should  be  estab- 
lished in  every  State,  in  order  that  the  work  may  be  more  minutely 
and  thoroughly  done  than  the  general  census  board  does,  seems  to 
me  a wise  one.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  be  of  so  much  impor- 
tance in  this  State  as  the  establishment  of  a State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction,  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  its  position  and 
work,  would  be  enabled  to  obtain  this  information  intelligently  and 
thoroughly;  and  which  when  in  possession  of  it  would  be  so  situated 
as  to  consider  and  utilize  it  to  the  best  possible  advantage  for  the 
good  of  the  State  and  her  wards. 

In  the  estimation  of  your  delegate,  there  should  be  established,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  a State  Board  of  Charities  and  Correction  in 
Iowa,  to  whom  should  be  intrusted  all  powers  essential  to  the  most 
efficient  discharge  of  these  important  duties.  Local  Boards  of 
Trustees,  while  familiar  with  the  conditions  and  wants  of  their  re- 
spective institutions,  are  illy  calculated  to  advise  intelligently  even 
of  the  needs  of  the  institution  which  they  represent;  because  they 
have  not  that  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject  which  will  enable 
them  to  see  the  points  of  analogy  and  points  of  difference  between 
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til  sir  own  and  otlier  institutions,  and  thus  remler  them  capable  of 
m iking  judicious  recommendations  and  giving  intelligent  advice. 
Each  of  such  Boards  represents  to  the  legislature  or  legislative  com- 
m ttees  its  interests  and  needs  as  seen  from  a local  standpoint,  and 
as  of  paramount  importance  to  those  of  any  other  institution.  A 
Board  of  State  Charities,  having  under  supervision  all  the  charita- 
bl penal,  and  reformatory  institutions  of  the  State,  would  from 
th  sir  knowledge  of  the  whole  field  be  enabled  to  say  intelligently 
just  what  each  one  needed  and  what  was  necessary  to  be  done  for 
th sir  best  interests. 

cpiote,  as  follows,  from  the  address  of  the  president  of  the  cou- 
fe  'ence  and  wish  to  add  thereto  my  most  cordial  approval  of  the 
st  itement.  “ It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  any  legislature  or  any 
le.dslative  committee  to  give  that  time  and  attention  which  is  in- 
di  ipensable  to  wise  legislation  in  regard  to  our  public  institutions, 
w thout  the  cooperation  of  a permanent  Board  of  State  Charities  and 
Cl  u’rection.” 

In  order,  therefore,  that  our  legislative  bodies  may  be  advised  in- 
te  ligently  concerning  the  needs  of  our  dependent  and  criminal 
classes,  and  the  best  methods  for  their  care,  detention,  and  treatment, 
tli3re  is  needed  that  “ animating  intelligence  which  comes  from  or- 
gEuized  and  systematic  efforts  by  competent  and  informed  persons.” 
The  additional  expense,  necessary  to  the  establishment  and  support 
of  such  an  organization,  would  eventually,  in  the  estimation  of  your 
dt  legate,  be  more  than  met  by  the  amount  saved  to  the  State  through 
th  3 wiser  economy  which  would  govern  the  expenditures  for  the 
support  of  our  dependent  and  delinquent  classes,  as  well  as  in  the 
better  methods  of  care  and  treatment  which  would  obtain,  and  the 
better  results  conseq^uent  upon  systematic  and  organized  effort. 
N ne  States  have  such  boards  at  this  time,  viz,  Massachusetts,  IS^ew 
Y >rk,  Ehode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wis- 
co  isin,  and  Kansas.  While  they  are  all  working  to  the  same  gen- 
er  d enel,  they  are  organized  upon  different  plans,  and  I doubt  if  the 
organization  of  the  board  of  any  one  State  would  in  all  respects  be 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  another.  In  Iowa,  such  a board  must  be 
or:^anized  upon  a plan  which  will  meet  the  wants  of  the  State.  It 
slioidd  have  supervision  overall  the  charitable,  jienal,  and  reforma- 
to’y  institutions  of  the  State,  as  well  as  all  the  dependents  and  de- 
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linquents  within  its  borders,  whether  in  jails,  poor-houses,  or  pri- 
vate houses  All  of  these  classes  should  be  regarded  as  wards  of  the 
State  and  should  be  under  her  immediate  supervision.  The  duties 
to  be  imposed  ujion  these  boards  and  the  powers  to  be  exercised  by 
them  are,  as  yet,  an  open  question  and  must  to  a great  extent  beset-* 
tied  l)y  the  individual  States  themselves. 

1st.  One  point,  upon  which  experienced  workers  are  agreed,  is  in 
regard  to  our  penal  system.  W^e  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a relic  of  bar- 
barism; and  fully  realize  that  it  needs  reconstruction  from  top  to 
bottom.  Prisons  throughout  the  United  States,  with  perhaps  but 
half  a dozen  exceptions,  are  merely  places  for  ])unishment;  and,  as  a 
rule,  they  make  men  worse  instead  of  better.  Jails  and  station- 
houses  are  even  worse,  perhaps,  than  pri.sons,  and,  instead  of  pre- 
venting or  correcting  crime,  act  as  a continuing  cause  for  it;  the 
matter  of  jails  and  prisons  is  one  that  requires  not  only  the  attention 
of  our  philanthropists,  but  of  the  ]>eople  as  well.  The  aim  of  the 
State  sho\ild  not  be  punishment,  only,  for  the  criminal,  and  protec- 
tion for  the  people;  but  reform  for  every  individual  capable  of 
reformation.  Every  criminal  reformed,  no  less  every  insane  person 
cured,  will,  in  the  end,  be  a gain  to  the  State  and  humanit}’.  Pris- 
oners should  not  be  herded  together.  Convicted  offenders  should 
not  be  confined  with  the  unconvicted,  and  old  offenders  should  have 
no  association  with  the  voung.  Such  laws  should  be  enacted  as 
would  bring  about  this  result;  and,  in  the  construction  of  new  jails, 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  entire  and  absolute  separation  of 
all  prisoners  when  deemed  desirable.  Under  the  present  system  all 
are  herded  together  indiscriminatelv.  The  hardened  offenders, 
with  those  guilty  of  their  first  criminal  act;  the  depraved  and 
vicious,  with  those  who  are  simply  weak  and  unfortunate;  the  old 
with  the  young;  the  guilty  with  the  innocent;  all  are  associated  to- 
gether, and  every  opportunity  is  offered  for  the  moral  corruption  of 
all. 

2d.  Theproper  classification  of  those  in  jails  is  essential  to  their  re- 
clamation and  future  usefulness.  All  persons  convicted  of  less  than 
penitentiary  offenses  should  be  sent  to  work-houses,  and  compelled 
to  earn  their  keeping  by  hard  labor.  All  tramps,  vagrants,  and  able- 
bodied  paupers  should  be  ranked  as  minor  offenders,  and  promptly 
sent  to  the  workhouse.  In  this  State,  where  we  have  no  large  cities, 
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tie  system  of  district  work-houses  would  be  suitable.  It  was  the 
pleasure  of  your  dele^^ate  to  visit  a work  house  in  the  city  of  Cleve- 
laid,  which  by  the  labor  ot  its  inmates  is  rendered  not  only  self- 
si  staining,  but  affords  some  revenue  to  the  <uty.  The  industry 
#m  lintained  tlierein  is  the  manufacture  ot  brushes.  If  this  class  were 
lu  law  comjielled  to  earn  their  living  by  hai*d  labor  in  district 
w )rk-houses,  instead  of  being  furnished  with  boardino-  free  of  charo-e. 
:is  at])resent,  their  numbers  would  be  diminished  bv  causing  them 
to  acquire  and  practice  habits  of  industry,  and  in  the  end  a great 
saving  to  the  State  would  be  effected.  It  seems,  to  your  dele^-ate. 
tint  it  was  said  with  great  pertinence,  concerning  penitentiaries,  that 
tiny  discharge  prisoners  worse  in  character  and  more  dangerous  to 
so iiety  than  when  they  received  them.  Such  a state  of  affairs  is 
wiong  and  should  not  be  continued. 

3d.  We  should  remember  that  men  inside  of  ])rison  walls,  like 
111  3n  outside,  are  intensely  human.  IVone  are  wholly  bad,  and  none 
an  wholly  good.  In  short,  we  should  remember  that  condemned 
cr  minals  are  men  ot  like  passions  with  ourselves,  and  that  fair,  just, 
and  equitable  treatment  is  appreciated  inside  ot  prison  walls  just  as 
tu  !y  as  it  is  outside,  and  with  the  same  result  in  making  men  better 
or  worse.  It  is  justice  and  not  mercy  that  insists  that  a convict  is 
tairly  entitled  to  treatment  according  to  conduct. 

1th.  All  prisoners  able  to  work  should  receive  stead v employ- 
ur  *nt  in  occupations  turnished  by  the  State, rather  than  bv  contractors, 
an  1 it  unable  to  read  and  write  they  should  be  taught  that  much  at 
le:  St  in  a prison  school. 

5th.  Prisoners,  when  discharged,  should  receive  a certificate  of 
go  )d  conduct  it  entitled  to  it,  together  with  a percentage  of  their 
ea  nings,  to  give  them  a start.  If  their  conduct  has  been  bad,  they 
sh  mid  lie  carefully  registered,  and  placed  under  supervision  of  the 
po  ice,  and  be  required  to  report  at  stated  periods  their  location  and 
oc'  upation.  To  place  the  brand  of  Cain  upon  all  alike — the  good 
as  well  as  the  bad,  is  not  only  the  height  of  cruelty,  but  also  the 
he  glit  of  folly. 

1th.  Our  penitentiaries,  to  be  what  they  ought  to  be,  must  have 
inlelligent  supervision,  and  all  their  officials  should  be  specially 
trsined  for  their  work. 
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One  other  point  u])on  which  the  conference  and  all  experienced 
workers  feel  that  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid,  is  the  importance 
of  prevention  rather  than  cure. 

By  looking  after  the  vagrant,  homeless,  vicious  children,  we  may 
hope  to  accom])lish  the  gieatest  good.  A much  larger  ]iercent,  if 
taken  when  children  and  placed  in  industrial  schools  with  projier 
training,  may  be  saved  from  becoming  criminals,  than  could  possi- 
bly be  reformed  after  entering  iqion  a life  of  crime.  Xo  sin  can  be 
greater  than  that  of  allowing  children  to  drift  through  our  commun- 
ities as  homeless  waifs,  or  to  thrust  them  into  poor-houses  to  be 
contaminated  by  their  often  vile  and  immoral  surroundings.  The 
law  upon  that  ])oint  should  be  must  and  not  “may;”  and  I trust 
that  Iowa  will  look  to  it  with  an  earnestness  and  speed  that  every 
child  within  her  borders  is  removed  from  her  poor-houses  and  placed 
in  proper  institutions  for  their  care  or  in  ]irivate  homes.  It  is  an 
extremely  short-sighted  policy  to  keep  children  in  ])Oor-houses  be- 
cause of  the  dollars  and  cents  saved  thereby.  Instead  of  refinino- 
and  elevigting,  such  a home  tends  to  deprave  and  demoralize  and  fit 
them  for  a life  of  dependency  and  crime. 


PRIVATE  HOMES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Nor  is  it  the  best  ]>olicy  to  keep  children  continually  in  in- 
stitutions for  that  purpose.  The  effects  of  institution  life  are, 
it  seems  to  me,  liurtful  'in  the  extreme  for  the  individual.  The 
policy  should  be  to  find  suitable  homes  for  all  dependent  children, 
from  time  to  time,  where  they  will  have  ])roper  training  and  the 
beneficial  influences  of  home  life.  If  New  York  is  able  in  one  ]>art 
to  find  homes  in  Iowa  for  more  than  one  hundred  of  her  homeless 
children,  I fail  to  see  why  Iowa  herself  cannot  provide  similar 
homes  within  her  own  borders  for  her  own  destitute  children  who 
are  scattered  throughout  the  poor-houses  or  are  kept  in  institutions 
at  the  State  expense.  Certainly,  in  this  case,  charity  should  begin 
at  home,  and  the  first  duty  of  the  State  should  be  to  ])lace  her  own 
destitute  children  in  the  childless  homes  of  the  State.  Then,  if 
there  is  room,  let  her  doors  be  opened  to  the  children  abroad.  For 
those  who  have  to  be  ke])t  in  institutions,  whether  in  the  Orphans’ 
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Koine  or  in  oiir  Retbrin  Schools,  the  home  life  should  he  approxi- 
mated as  nearly  as  possible  and  the  inmates  should  be  taught  all 
d iinestie  occupations  as  well  as  such  industrial  pursuits  as  can  be 
t night  therein.  The  care  of  the  neglected  and  dependent  children 
ii  the  most  imjiortant  of  all  the  questions  submitted  to  the  consid- 
e 'ation  of  the  ])hilaiithro[)ist.,  ‘Tf  society  should  do  its  duty  in  this 
r ‘gai'd,  it  would  not  sleep  until  every  one  of  its  homeless  and  neg- 
h cted  children  was  taken  out  of  the  pollutions  of  poor-houses  and  out 
o ’ the  cities,  and  placed  under  the  fostering  care  and  in  the  genial  sun- 
s line  of  a Christian  home.”  And  more  than  this  I would  say  that 
ve  should  not  rest  until  a home  is  found  for  every  child  that  is  a 

*y 

V ard  of  the  State. 


THE  INSANE. 

Ere  taking  up  for  consideration  the  special  subject  of  insanity 
a id  the  insane.  3’our  delegate  deems  it  wise  to  embod\'  in  this  report 
t le  following  projiositions  which  were  submitted  to  the  conference, 
bv'  the  president  in  his  address,  and  which  are  so  pertinent  as  to 
df'mand  expression  and  indorsement  herein. 

1st.  The  insane,  the  epileptic,  and  the  idiotic  should  be  wholl}'' 
under  8tate  care,  and  not  one  of  then^should  be  left  in  a county  or 
c tv  pocr-house. 

ild.  The  insane  should  be  so  classified  and  subdivided  that  the 
o -diiiarv  insane,  the  epile]itic  insane,  and  the  convict  insane  should 
1.3  entirely  separated,  and  in  the  larger  States  each  class  should  be 
])’()vided  for  in  an  institution  of  its  own.  * 

3d.  The  idiotic  and  imbecile  should  be  pro\  ided  for  not  only  in 
educational,  but  also  in  custodial,  institutions  under  one  administra- 
tion. If  we  are  to  control  the  increase  of  idiocy  custodial  care  is 
ii  dispensable. 

•ith.  Almshouses  should  be  strictly  limited  to  the  care  of 
such  as  are  entirely  unable  to  earn  a living  for  themselves.  Able 
bidied  paupers  should  be  sent  to  the  workdiou.-^e.  The  almshouse 
should  be  a refuge  for  the  old,  the  sick,  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the 


b ind  who  have  no  other  shelter,  and  to  the  worth}’  it  should  be 
n ade  cheerful,  comfortable,  and  hospitable. 

Hospitals  for  the  insane  have  been  made  to  accommodate  too 
n any  patients  and  built  with  an  eye  to  the  use  of  future  generations 
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rather  than  the  ])resent,  and  not  to  individual  wants  and  needs,  nor 
with  any  idea  of  approximating  the  home  life.  Many  insane  per- 
sons do  not  need  any  stronger  or  more  enduring  home  than  the 


average  sane  citizen. 


That  sane  people  are  influenced  by  their  surroundings  is  too  self- 
evident  a prop.isition  to  need  demonstration.  Insane  nature  does 
not  differ  materially  from  sane  nature,  only  that  a person  weak,  ner- 
vous, the  subject  of  dejiression  or  excitement,  as  the  case  may  be, 
with  the  balance  not  quite  perfect,  will  be  more  readily  affected  by 
disturbing  inlluences  than  the  healthy,  well  balanced  mind.  In 
oi dei  that  our  hosjiitals  should  be  such  in  the  highest  and  best  sense 
ot  the  word,  they  should  coutaiii  none  but  curable  cases  and  thev 
should  have  the  supervision,  care,  and  treatment  of  the  best  medical 
skill  obtainable.  dhey  should  be  relieved  of  their  prison-like 
features,  and  provided  with  all  modern  apjiliances  for  the  treatment 
■of  disease.  The  policy  of  the  State  should  be  to  remove  the  incur- 
ables from  the  hospitals  to  an  asylum  where  they  would  still  be 
under  me<lical  supervision.  In  this  State  we  have  two  hospitals 
which  have  been  constructed  at  great  expense  and  are  very  well 
equipped  fur  hospital  juirposes.  L nder  the.se  circumstances,  it 
would  not  be  wise,  perhaps,  to  convert  them  into  asylums  for  the 
incurable  insane,  although,  iu  the  opinion  of  your  delegate,  it  would 
in  the  end  be  the  better  economy.  Hospitals  for  curable  cases  ought 
not  to  contain  more  than  a hundred  patients  in  order  that  thev  may 
receive  both  the  ju'oper  medical  and  personal  attention.  Fittv  is  a 
sulKcieutly  large  number  to  be  under  the  care  of  any  one  physician. 
Ihe  hospitals  which  we  have,  however,  are  of  greater  capacity,  and 
it  only  remains  to  make  the  best  of  tlmm.  The  best  iiolicv  for  this 
btate,  it  seems  to  your  delegate,  is  to  keep  our  present  hospital  build- 
ings for  ho!<pifal  use  alone.  They  are  made  at  j)resent  to  accom- 
modate a number  greatly  in  excess  of  their  capacity.  This  should 
not  1)6.  It  devoted  to  curative  purposes  two  hundred  will  be  a 
sufficient  number  for  Mt.  Pleasant  and  three  hundred  for  Independ- 
ence. If  the  incurable  cases  were  removed  from  the  hospitals  there 
would  not  need  to  be  more  than  the  above  estimate  jiresent  at  any 
one  time.  The  incurables  should  be  provided  for  not  in  the  poor- 
houses,  jails,  or  even  in  county  asylums  connected  with  poor-houses, 
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but  rather  in  district  asylums  or  in  a central  State  asylum.  ITiuler 
til  ! circumstances,  the  best  plan,  perhaps,  would  he  to  secure  a large 
t’ai  m centrally  located,  well  watered  and  timbered,  near  a good  mar- 
ke',  ami  erect  thereon  a central  or  administrative  building  and 
de  ached  buildings  to  accommodate  the  jiresent  number  ot  the 
in  ‘urables,  none  of  which  structures  should  have  a capacity  to 
ex  *eed  one  hundred  and  preferably  a smaller  number,  at  a cost  in 
ac  'ordwith  the  sjdrit  not  only  ot  modern  economy,  but  with  the 
be 't  interests  of  the  chronic  insane  as  well.  Tliey  should  not  cost 
m ire  than  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  dollars  per 
ca  )ita  for  shelter.  Provision  need  not  necessarily  be  made  forall  the 
in  -ui-able  insane  at  once,  as  the  expense  would  necessarily  be  great; 
In  t the  ])olicv  should  be  to  ])rovide  for  the  erection  of  these  detach- 
ec  buildings  from  time  to  time  as  they  are  needed,  or  as  the  State 
cm  incur  the  expense. 

Especially  for  the  incurable,  em])loyment  in  the  open  air,  when 
piacticable,  with  a good,  generous  diet,  will  do  more  good  than  all 
tl  e di'u<r^  in  materia  medica.  It  is  a fact,  well  known  to  all,  that 
ei  forced  idleness  is  the  worst  calamity  which  can  befall  a human 
b(  ill"-.  It  is  iust  as  true  of  the  insane  as  of  the  sane.  The 

unoccupied  mind  has  naught  to  do  but  to  turn  inwai'd  and  teed 
U )on  itself.  Morbid  fancies  are  brooded  upon  until  they  become 
tl  ;ed.  Delusions  are  indulged  in  by  silent,  contemplative  intro- 
s]  ection,  until  they  in  turn  are  fixed.  Violent,  destructive,  and 
n iconti-ollable  conduct  has  every  opiiortunity  to  display  itself,  when 
tl  e individual  is  unoccupied  and  left  to  follow  his  own  sweet  will. 

Discontent  would  be  less  rude;  and  faces,  now  almost  devoid  of 
ii  telligence,  would,  under  the  happy  influences  of  employment,  fresh 
a r,  and  sunshine,  brighten  materially.  These  views  are  not,  as  they 
n ay  seem  at  first  thought,  utopian.  The  exi.eriment  of  labor  and 
a greater  degree  of  freedom  has  been  tried  with  marked  success. 

The  reason  why  the  non-restraint  system  succeeds  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  on  the  continent,  is  because  the  insane  are  given  work  to 
cio.  Of  much  greater  effect  than  either  meclianical,  manual,  or  me- 
dicinal restraint  is  the  indirect  restraining  power  of  occupation. 

A o-reater  degi'ce  of  liberty  could  and  should  be  allowed  insane 
lersous  than  now  obtained.  Deprivation  of  lii)erty,  while  necessary 
i 1 many  instances,  is  not  necessary  in  all;  and  the  seclusion  and  re- 
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straint  of  a hospital,  while  wise  for  one,  may  be  most  unwise  for  an- 
other. 

Our  commissioners  of  insanity  should  be  a body  of  medical  per- 
sons, and  should  exercise  discretionary  powers  in  regard  to  the  com- 
mitment of  those  brought  before  tbem. 

AVliile  it  is  necessary  to  remove  many  from  their  homes  and  fa- 
miliar surroundings,  many  others  should  never  be  sent  to  hospitals; 
but  should  be  treated  at  their  own  homes,  or  in  some  instances,  where 
change  of  scene  is  demanded,  in  private  homes  elsewhere. 

Tire  business  management  of  the  institutions  shouid  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a thinl  party,  a steward.  The  physician  should  not 
have  to  speml  time,  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  medical  care 
of  the  patients,  to  the  work  of  an  architect,  civil  enejineer,  farmer, 
steward,  or  the  like.  All  such  duties  should  be  entirely  removed 
from  their  hands.  They  should  not,  in  hos]>itals  for  curable  cases, 
have  so  many  patients  but  that  they  can  see  each  one  of  them 
everv  dav,  and  have  time  to  examine  each  case  thoroughly  as  is  done 

by  physicians  in  private  practice. 

A hasty  salutation  should  be  replaced  by  a minute  and  intelligent 
examination  of  every  organ  and  function.  The  difficulties  besetting 
physicians  to  the  insane  are  greater  than  those  ot  the  j.hyiscian 
in  ordinary  practice;  and  presumably  more  time  should  be  given 
by  the  former  to  their  ])atients  than  b\’  the  lattei. 

These  thiiiirs  can  and  must  be,  if  we  hope  to  esca]>e  in  any  de- 
gree,  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  which  beset  the  road  to  success. 

Physicians  in  charge  of  the  insane,  as  well  as  the  general  practi- 
tioner, should  do  all  they  can  toward  the  })revention  of  mental  dis- 
ease by  teaching  the  public  the  laws  of  health  and  the  dangei  ot 
tresspassing  upon  them. 


NATIONAL  ASt?OCIAT:ON. 

Durin*^  the  session  of  the  conference  there  was  organized  a “Xa- 

O 

tional  Association  for  the  Protection  of  the  Insane  and  the  Preven- 
tion of  Insanity.-’  Your  delegate  attended  the  meeting  as  repre- 
sentative from  Iowa,  in  accordance  with  the  commission  received 
from  your  excellency. 

The  National  Association  numbers  among  its  officers  and  mem- 
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b<  rs  some  of  the  best  known  physicians  and  philanthropists  through- 
oi  t the  country. 

The  following  are  stated  to  be  the  Society’s  methods  for  attaining 
tl  e end  expressed  in  its  name. 

“1st.  By  the  encouragement  of  special  and  thorough  clinical  and 
pathological  observations  by  the  medical  pr9fession  generally,  as 
Will  as  those  connected  with  asylums. 

“2d.  By  enlightening  public  sentiment  as  to  the  nature  ot  the 
iralady,  importance  of  early  treatment,  and  improved  methods  of 
tiaatment  at  home  and  abroad. 

“3d.  By  recommending  an  enlightened  State  policy,  which,  while 
neglecting  no  one  ot  its  insane  population,  shall  so  administei  relief 
and  protection  as  not  to  lay  unnecessary  or  undue  burdens  upon  the 
ti  x-payers. 

“Tth.  By  holding  public  meetings,  wherever  needed,  to  stimulate 
legislation  that  will  secure  efficient  State  supervision  of  all  public 
ii  stitutions  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  as  a mutual  safeguard  for  the 
p -otection  of  society — the  patients,  as  well  as  those  who  have  them 
ii  charge. 

“oth.  To  further  the  perfection  of  laws  relating  to  the  treatment 
o:  the  insane,  and  their  rights  while  patients  in  the  asylum. 

“6th.  By  efforts  to  allay  the  public  distrust  in  relation  to  the  man- 
agement of  insane  asylums,  by  placing  them  on  the  same  tooting  as 
tl  at  of  other  hospitals,  both  in  the  matter  of  freer  communication 
\xiththe  outside  world,  and  the  privilege  of  a consulting  medical 
staff  of  general  practitioners.” 

Your  delegate  is  in  thorough  sympathy  and  accord  with  the  object 
o ‘ this  Association,  and  believes  it  is  destined  to  be  a great  power 
f(  r good  in  the  United  States,  in  preventing  insanity,  by  its  influence 
a:  an  educative  body,  and  in  securing  more  rational  and  consequently 
n ore  efficient  care  and  treatment  for  the  insane. 

The  Association  adjourned  to  meet  the  last  week  in  September, 
1 180,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  their 
o 'ganization  and  entering  upon  their  work. 

The  Conference  adjourned  to  meet  the  last  Monday  of  J uly,  1881, 
ii.  the  city  of  Boston. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  A.  Cleavks. 

Davenport^  Iowa,  August  10th,  1880. 
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